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most solidly-based capitalist country in the world. When this
result was first achieved in 1924 I was almost overcome with
emotion, and I felt that I could say to the 'good cause/ to the
'stern, remorseless, sweet idea': 'Now lettest thou thy servant
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen salvation/
It is almost impossible, in days in which men seem to have lost
the power of enraged enthusiasm, to make even Socialist sym-
pathizers realize the strength of the spiritual passion and the sus-
tained rapture of those early years, or adequately to describe for
them the almost fanatical fervour with which our attack was made;
it was scorching and cleansing, a spiritual ecstasy the like of which
I shall never again see. It was good then to be alive and to be able
to work among those flaming wayward spirits; 'There were giants
in those days/
As illustrating the moral origins of the English Socialist move-
ment, the Fabian Society, which claims to be the oldest of the
definitely Socialist organizations ('the Social Democratic Federation
did not adopt that name until August 1884; the Fabian Society
can therefore claim technical priority'*) was the spiritual offspring
of the Fellowship of the New Life, founded by Thomas Davidson,
which had for its basis the following:
OBJECT: 'The cultivation of a perfect moral character in each
and all/
PRINCIPLE: 'The subordination of material things to spiritual.'
Among the names associated with this creative movement were
Percival Chubb, Edward R. Pease, BL Havelock Ellis, H. H.
Champion, Frank Podmore, William Clarke, J. L. Joynes, and
Hubert Bland. The Fabian Society was born out of the discussions
of these men, and the English Socialist movement has retained
throughout its history a touch of the moral glow associated with its
birth. It is probable, indeed, that in England at least, no move-
ment based on strictly material considerations could have aroused
or sustained the crusading energy of the Socialist propaganda during
the generation which ended with the outbreak of the Great War,
and the voluntary devotion to 'the cause* which then existed has
no parallel in any post-war movement. The disciples of the
Socialist faith placed at its service all their spiritual powers, and
they vied with each other in joyful subordination to its needs.
During those strenuous and formative years the British Socialist
movement was probably the most joyous and exacting political
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